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PREFACE. 


As the utility of any art becomes more appreciated, the 
desire to know its principles will be more generally diffused 
amongst. all classes of the community. And if the art be 
not only importantly wse/u/ in its results; but at the same 
time, highly zxteresting in its practice, this desire must of 
course more widely extend itself. Stenography, in the 
present day, claims and receives attention on both these 
grounds. It forms a part of public and private tuition: 
seldom a year passes without several treatises on Short- _ 
hand issuing from the press; some professing originality, 
others announcing alterations and improvements. Nor do 
_ the demands on public notice stop here, for in the streets 
of this metropolis, and the numerous cities and towns of 
Great Britain, the cards, and placards, of professors, tell 
us that this art may be learned in afew lessons. Some of 
these announcements are of the most diverting description. 
- Lectures too have been delivered in several of our insti- 
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tutions on the subject of Stenography, and most recently 
at Exeter Hall. In this boasted ‘march of mind” age, it 
must have been observed, that its characteristics are, not — 
only to énow, and to know much, but to acquire knowledge 
with unwonted rapidity. With whatever success other 
branches of knowledge may have been studied on this plan, 
it has not happened to the editor of this volume to meet, 
in his practice, any who have become good stenographers 
by such a mode of tuition. In his own case, and he 
believes in that of others, perfection in the art has been 
attained only by long and persevering practice. This 
remark is intended to apply exclusively to those who use 
Short-hand for the purpose of reporting ; for a very slight 
attention to the art, will soon enable the student to keep 
memoranda, diaries, copies of letters, &c. in short-hand 
characters. 


Some explanation, perhaps apology, may be thought 
necessary with regard to the motives which induced the 
editor to lend his humble aid to the publication of the 
present work. In the course of a long and diligent pro- — 
fessional practice, he has been repeatedly solicited to give 
instructions in Short-hand, which he invariably declined, 
The questions, “ Which do you consider the best system ?” 
and “ Whose system do you write?’ lave been so con- 
stantly put to him, that he long ago intended to republish 
the system now laid before the public, which was invented 
by the late Samuel Taylor, originally published by sub- 
scription, in 1786. The chief merit of the system is its 
admirable simplicity. If all the works on Stenography — 
were examined and compared, it would be found that the | - 
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principles of the art, taken in the abstract, were the same, 
the difference consisting only in the transposition of the 
characters; but on the judicious management of them 
depends the value of the system. All stenographic cyphers 
-must be formed from the dot, the line, and the circle. In 
looking over the alphabets of other systems, the editor 
‘recognises the same characters as those in Taylor’s System; 
the only difference being in their not representing the same 
letters. Taylor, in forming the present system, evidently 
never lost sight of the language to which it was to be 
applied. He has succeeded so far as to give the simplest 
characters for letters the most frequently used. The sim- 
- plest form of character is derived from the dot, which stands 
for the five vowels, besides y when sounded as a vowel; 


the next is formed from the line, as — |\ /3 a third 


is from the line with the loop added to it, as & A <o— ; 
and the last, that formed from the circle, > 7\6>) The 
character most easily and quickly written in this system, 
is that representing cs and z, being a horizontial line, thus 
—, and it is used in no less than 2800 or 2900 words. 


Again, the dot, (which can scarcely be called a character,) 


represents the vowels, used in about 3400 words. The 
character which takes the longest time, and requires the 
most care in forming with accuracy, is that formed from 
the circle; but the number of words in which it can be 
employed is the smallest, namely, about 1008. The 
following table will perhaps give at one view the powers 
of the stenographic alphabet according to this system :— 
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WORDS. 


1. Characters formed from the dime are usedin. . 6170* 


2.2 ines ith loope arenes 
HSE Ams 2's. «a id 
. The dot, depesentines the veunen is usedin . 3300 
. Characters formed from ¢he circle are used in . 1008 





Total number of English words in ordinary use 13817 


ee 


So sensible was Mr. Taylor of the perfection to which he 
had brought his system, that he has not given in his work 
a single arbitrary character, except ‘so far as some of his 
alphabet may be used in that manner. The difficulty 
learners find in most of the other systems, is, their com- 
plexity. With one or two exceptions, (too well known 
amongst professional men to require naming,) works on 


Stenography have been got up by theoretical men. In such — 


treatises the learner is bewildered with the innumerable 
arbitraries, the dots above the line, and below the line, and 
on the line, and dashes here and dots there, tending to the 
greatest embarrassment. Ina work on Stenography in the 
editor’s possession, the theorist proposes to write on three 
lines, in the same way that music is written on five. The 
_ plates are numerous, and look exceedingly catching to the 
“eye, and witha good memory and great leisure, such a system 
might have succeeded admirably ; but in following a quick 
speaker, the writer would have been entangled in the 
meshes of his own network, and in taking a Macauley or 


* This includes words beginning with 7, which letter is ingeniously _ 


represented by the same character as the d, only written upoaig. 
‘i 7 . 
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a Jeffrey, he must have laid down his pen in despair. 
Another system, also in the editor’s possession, proposes 
the running of words into each other. What confusion 
would be occasioned by such a plan, if applied to ordinary 
running-hand? but with what absurdity must any attempt 
be made to take down a speaker of ordinary quickness, 
and with what greater hopelessness must he even venture 
to decipher or read it.* 


The original editions of Taylor’s system of Short-hand 
are rather'scarce, but there have been modern publications 


of such works, with what are called additions and improve- 


ments. In examining them, the distinction must always 
be observed, between improvements adapted to Short-hand 
when used for memoranda, and when employed in re- 
porting. Many contractions and arbitraries may be used 
when taking extracts from a volume, or in making private 
memoranda, which would be wholly impracticable in taking 
down aspeech. There is perhaps no system which more 
conveniently admits of greater or less contractions accord- 
ing to the moderation or rapidity of the speaker, than the 
present. It was indeed brought so closely to perfection by 
its inventor, as scarcely to admit of much additior or 
improvement. It has been found equal to the task of 
keeping pace with the most rapid speakers, and if correctly 
written, is as legible as any system extant. On a recent 
occasion, the precise time was noted when a learned 
counsel began and concluded his address, aud having had 


* A friend of mine once asked a gentleman who was writing after 
this method, how he could possibly decipher his notes, and was answered, 
‘J know them by the company they keep —noscitur e sociis.” 
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the number of words counted, the editor ascertained that 
the learned gentleman had been speaking at the rate of 
135 to 140 folios, or 9720 words per hour.* Mr, Blanchard, 
in his work on Short-hand, states that he took in one hour 
and forty minutes 208 folios, or 14,976 words of Mr. 
Erskine’s speech on the Carlisle petition of Mr. Christian 
against Mr. Lowther, which, on the average, is no more 
than the ordinary rate of speaking. 


Tt has already been stated, among other reasons for 
offering these pages to the public, that numerous‘requests 
have been made to the editor to give instructions in Short- 
hand, and repeated inquiries urged as to the system that 
might be safely recommenced.. The editor therefore 
entertains the strongest hopes that the present treatise 
will be found useful—and earnestly inviting a comparison 
with other systems of Stenography in print, by which its 
excellence will be better ascertained, he commits his work 
to the press, having spared no pains to render it deserving 
the patronage of the British public. 


s 


aia a Ba Cs 


3, Cook’s Court, Lineoln’s Inn. 


* Sir Herbert Jenner, the King’s Advocate. 


+ The text which follows«was written by Mr. Taylor many years ago. 


I have taken the liberty in some places of abridging it, and in others, I 
have made additions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tux utility of common writing is so well known among 
us, and the blessings derived from it so universally extended 
over all the world, that it would be needless to dwell long 
upon the subject. I shall therefore only observe, that, 
since its origin, the art of writing must have received many 
alterations and improvements; and that it is now brought 
to a degree of perfection, that will answer almost every end 
where writing is required. When the ancient writers 
became more enlightened, and the study of science gained 
ground, and when public orations were more frequent and 
instructive, men began to be more active and penetrating, 
and soon perceived that common writing would not answer 
the purpose of taking down public speeches. 

To supply this deficiency, and to accomplish the desirable 


end they had in view, they betook themselves to study, and | 


endeavoured to find out a method of committimg their 
thoughts to paper in a more expeditious manner than com- 
mon writing would admit of, and of noting down the yerbal 
or written discourses of others. The aspiring minds of the 
learned ancients led them in pursuit of this laudable design, 
1% 2 
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and at length the method of writing by characters* was 


invented. Several persons applied to the study of these - 


characters, and soon became such proficients in this kind of 
writing, that in a short time attempts were made to note 
down the words of their public speakers. It is affirmed, 
that in these attempts some so far succeeded as really to 
be able to take down, with tolerable accuracy, the debates 
and speeches in their public assemblies and courts of jus- 
tice. History informs us, Octavius Augustus was cele- 
brated for using arbitrary characters for short and expedi- 
tious writing, and teaching these characters to his children. 


Titus Vespasian, also, is said to have been expert in writing — 


this kind of Short-hand. And Plutarch, in his Life of 
Cato, mentions, that the speech of Cato, relative to the 
Catalinian conspiracy, was taken down in Short-hand, and 
by that means preserved. But who was the first of these 
ingenious writers, cannot be easily ascertained: different 


accounts are given, and therefore it is difficult to say on 


which we can with certainty rely. . 
One writer affirms that the first arbitrary marks or cha- 


racters to express words, were made use of about the year 


of the world 2620, or soon afterwards. On this point I~ 
shall not presume to determine: but it is clear, that noting ~ 


down public pleadings, and speeches of importance, became 
so desirable among the ancients, that the Romans, am- 
bitious to excel, began to think of improving this art of 
writing; and succeeded so far in it, as to alter their cha- 
racters, which were mostly square, to that of a form more 
‘simple and expeditiously written; but these characters still 
continued arbitrary symbols. ; 


* These characters were all arbitrary, or, more properly speaking, were — 
nothing more than hieroglyphics, having a mark or acharacterforevery 


word in their language; and were much used amongst the Romans and 


other nations for memorandums and secret writing. rey 
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The following valuable and learned remarks on Tachy- 
graphy, or Short-hand, have lately appeared in a periodical 


_ journal of the first eminence. 


“We believe it is not generally known, that there are 
many manuscripts in existence, of great antiquity, which 
are written in Shor¢-hand—and it is from deciphering these, 
that we hope to recover works that are not be found at 
present in any other shape. 

«A general notion of the nature and importance of this 
source will be derived from the remarks of the learned 
Benedictines, who introduced their analysis of the Tironian 
notes, with preliminary observations, of so much clearness 
and brevity, that before we enter more at large into the 
history of this kind of writing, and the extent of our ex- 
pectations from it, we will transcribe their words from the 
* Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique. 

*Depuis un demi-siécle las savans ont fait des efforts pro- 
digieux pour resusciter la langue, l’écriture, et la littérature 
des anciens Etrusques: et on peut dire que ces efforts 
n’ont pas été sans succés. Presque personne n’a travaillé 
& déchiffrer les Notes de Tiron; quoique leur connaissance 
puisse produire des avantages bien plus grands a la répub- 
lique des lettres, qu’on n’a sujet d’en attendre de la langue 
étrusque. 

‘Nous avons des tiie entiers écrites en notes :—des 
diplomes, ot a 
soient point en cette écriture; des manuscrits dont un 
nombre de pages excitent notre curiosité et s’y refusent a 
la fois; parcequ’il ne s’est presque point encore trouvé de 
savans, que n’aient été plus épouvantés du travail qwil 
falloit entreprendre pour les déchiffrer, qu’animés par lespoir 
d’y réussir. Combien d’autres manuscrits ot des Notes 
Tironiennes, soit en marge, soit interlinéaires, nous annon- 


a peine trouve t’on quelques mots, que ne © 
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cent peut étre des secrets, que personne ne tente d’appro- 
fondir? Combien de lettres, ot la crainte de se rendre 


trop intelligible & ceux qui pouvoient intercepter, a fait — 


employer des Notes, dans les endroits les plus critiques et 
les plus délicats, et méme dans quelques-uns assez indif- 
férens, pour mieux cacher le mystere? Enfin, presque 
tous les anciens diplomes de nos Rois et des Empereurs 
renferment au milieu des parafes des notes de Tiron, qui 
ont fait la croix, pour ne pas dire la honte des plus grands 
hommes, qui se sont vus hors d’état de les déchiffrer. Les 
uns les ont regardées comme des traits de caprice, qui ne 
signifioient rien; d’autres ont fait semblant de ne les point 
voir; les plus éclainss les ont reconnues pour notes de 
Tiron, et les ont en méme tems regardées comme du fruit 
défendu, auquel il n’étoit pas permis de toucher. .. .I] sem- 
ble que cette portion de littérature ne devroit pas étre si 
négligée.... Uh siécle ot. Palgébre la plus sublime est cul- 
tivée, Bole: avoir produit bien des tétes capables d’épuiser 
cette aleébre d’érudition.’ 

“The history of the art is curious; but the historians 
are contradictory, and to explain and endeavour to recon- 
cile them would be long and tedious. The story ordinarily 
received is, that they were introduced into Rome by Tiro, 
the freedman, correspondent and favorite of Cicero, and 


that the art was first practised in public in the time of 


~ 


Cicero, and by his desire. Plutarch tells us, in his life of 
Cato, that being anxious to have a correct report of the 
speech of that distinguished statesman on some important 
occasion, M. Tullius placed severad persons in the senate- 
house, in order that, each taking down a part according to 
the plan that was arranged amongst them, they might thus 
eatch the whole oration, and put it together afterwards. 

From several hands being employed, it should seem that 
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the art was then in its infancy; indeed, Plutarch asserts 
that Cicero taught them the characters himself for that par- 
ticular occasion. The art must have been greatly improved 
in the days of Ausonius; for his celebrated epigram will 
apply to the rapidity of modern reporting, by which ‘the 
beginning of a speech of no unusual length is very often 
printed before the orator has concluded his discourse : 


* Quis, queso, quis me prodidit ? 
Quis ista jam dixit tibi, 
Que cogitabam dicere ? 
Que furta corde in intimo 
‘Exercet ales dextera? 
Quis ordo rerum tam novus, 
Veniat in aures ut tuas 
Quod lingua nondum absolverit ?’ 


“The velocity of the very ingenious persons who wublich 
the most popular and the most melancholy of all orations, 
the last dying speeches and confessions, is still more won- 

. derful; for by a certain miraculous and prophetic alacrity, 
_ they commonly make public the discourse some hours before 
the orator has uttered his last and newest words. It is to 
these artists alone that the exaggerated wonder of Auso- 
nius is literally applicable. If the practice at Bordeaux in 
the fourth century was the same as it is in Britain in the | 
nineteenth, on such occasions, it is not impossible that the 
learned professor composed these verses whilst he was 
contemplating such a solemn end, and was reflecting on the 
inconvenience—and to a professed rhetorician it would not 
be a trifling one—of being thus anticipated. It is possible 
that it had been lately introduced, and in that case the 
- words, ‘Quis ordo rerum tam novus ?’ will be satisfied. It 
is certain, that soon after the time of Cicero, the art of 
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Tachygraphy had attained to considerable perfection; and 
perhaps Plutarch underrates its advancement at the period 


of which he speaks; it was a natural ambition in the ~ 


Gurneys of those days, to desire to trace up their art to an 
origin so illustrious as M. Tullius, and to choose such a 
Cadmus to bring their letters first into the Forum, and as 
a consolation, also, for the unreasonable censure which 
Seneca had passed upon them. ‘Quid loquar verborum 
notas,’ says the angry philosopher, ‘ quibus, quamvis citati, 
excipitur oratio, et celeritatem lingue manus sequitur? 
Vilissimorum mancipiorum ista commenta sunt.’ Martial 


graphically describes the utmost perfection of the art; his 


epigram paints the writer as always keeping ahead of the 
speaker, and waiting for him, as in our days we see fre- 
quently a similar command of that useful and curious kind 
of writing. 


‘Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis ; 
Nondum lingua suum, dextra peregit opus.’ 


«There is reason to believe that the art was of higher — 


antiquity than Plutarch assigns to it, although it may not 


be so ancient as Funccius would make it, who gravely — 


assures us, in his learned treatise, ‘ De Seripturd Veterum,’ 


that our general father, Adam, was a skilful Short-hand 


writer. It seems more probable, however, that Tiro im- 


ported the art from Greece, than that he was the inventor : 


of it; especially as Diogenes Laertius informs us that 
Xenophon used to practise it; but it is not necessary to 


trace the history of it at present. During the decline of 


the Roman Empire, this kind of writing was much in use, 


and during the whole period usually termed the Middle — 


Ages: Manuscripts written entirely in the Tironian notes — 
are not unfrequent in libraries of the date of the seventh — 
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of pious fraud, or excusable trick ; and he tells us, also, that 
he discovered, in the library of the Cathedral at Strasburg, 
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century, as it is supposed, and downwards to a late era; 
and scholia in these characters are still more common in 
the margins of manuscripts which are themselves written 
in the ordinary manner. | 
_“ At the revival of letters these works attracted power- 
fully the attention of learned men; we find an elegant and 
urgent letter of Cardinal Bembo, (Hpist. Famil.1. 5, cap. 8,) 
to Julius the Second, earnestly exhorting him to revive the 
study of these notes. His Holiness was moved by the solici- 
tations of his eminent correspondent; and he accordingly 
set the most learned men of his time to work to discover 
the art and science of the Tironian notes. They studied 
them with the greatest application, and examined them with 
all possible care; but in vain. Many who were unable to 
decipher them after all their efforts, grew angry, and abused 
them lustily, comparing them to the Chinese characters, 
and declaring that they were merely arbitrary symbols, and il 
that it was impossible to find the key to them, and vain to. 
attempt it. These endeavours failed, not, as the Germans tee i, 
would have us believe, because the wits of the south are 
less sharp than those of the north, but because the former 
had not the helps which the latter have enjoyed, namely, 
several copious dictionaries in manuscript of the notes, and 
some copies of the Psalms, which were known to be the 
Psalms. 
«The attention of fexned men was drawn to this subject 






early, in the North, and their inquiries were not so com- 


pletely baffled. Trithemius, or Trittenheim, at the end of 
the 15th century, was lucky enough to purchase a Lexicon 
of Tironian notes, of an abbot of his own order, by a sort 





the Book of Psalms written in these notes, which had 
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ignorantly been supposed to be the Psalmsin the Armenian 


language. His book is scarce, his narrative quaint and 
curious, and the story worthy of attention. These are the 
words of the respectable monk : 

«<¢ De Notis, et mirabili modo, sed nimis laborioso, seri- 
bendi, M. T. Ciceronis, et post eum 8. Cypriani, Episcopi, 
et Martyris. 

“¢ Marcus Tullius Cicero, facundus Romanurum orator, 


librum scripsit non parvee quantitatis, Notarum, quem 


S. Cyprianus, Carthaginiensium Presul et Martyr, multis 
et notis et dictionibus ampliavit, adjiciens vocabula Chris- 
tianorum usibus necessaria, ut opus, ipsum fieret non solum 
utile Paganis, sed multo magis etiam fidelibus. Rarus est 
eodex, et a me semel duntaxat repertus, vilique pretio 
emptus. Nam cum, anno Dominice nativitatis 1496, bib- 
liothecas plures librorum amore perlustrarem, reperi me- 
moratum codicem in quodam ordinis nostri monasterio, 
nimia vetustate neglectum, projectum sub pulvere atque 
contemptum. Interrogavi abbatem, doctorem juris, quanti 
illum estimaret: respondit, S. Anshelmi parva opuscula 
nuper impressa illi preeferrem. Ad bibliopolas abii, quoniam 
in civitate res contigit metropolitana, postulata Anshelmi 
opuscula pro sexta floreni parte comparavi, abbati et mo- 
nachis gaudentibus tradidi, et jam prope interitum actum 
codicem liberavi. Decreverunt enim, pergament amore,* ra- 
dendum. Biennio fermé post heec, eques Argentinam in causis 
ordinis mei adscendi, admissusque per Joannem Keisserber- 
gium, insignem loci concionatorum, in bibliothecam majoris 
Ecclesiz, Psalterium reperi, totum iisdem Tullii et Cypriani 


* The amor pergameni has done much injury to the cause of learning, 
Classical scholars will perhaps maintain, that it is the most mischievous 
form in which that mischievous passion has shewn itself; that wie love 
of skin has been more fatal, than the love of flesh. ; 
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Notis exaratum, aureisque capitellis decentissimé scriptum. 
Superscriptio autem ab ignaro mysterii talis fuerat extrin- 


secus posita: Psalterium in Armenica lmgua! Doctorem 


: 
BPS 


adhibui, falsitatem ostendi, ita rescribendum admonui: 
Psalterium notis Ciceronianis descriptum. Quod fecerit 
necne, incertum habeo, quoniam ad eam bibliothecam postea 
non sum reversus. Memoriam postulat iste modus scribendi 
magnam, et laborem legendi penitus ingentem ; ubi quilibet 
character aut dictionem significat integram, aut syllabam 
ultimam, sive partem orationis aliquam ad compositionem 
totius idoneam.’ 

‘* After the time of Trithemius, much was done at various 
periods, and by different persons, towards the analysis of 
the Tironian notes; but not so much as the inquirer after 
the lost classics would desire—for no fruit was produced. 
The most important work on this curious subject is a very 
moderu one; and although it cannot as yet be said thatthe 
learned author has actually borne fruit, by deciphering any 
author of value, yet his labours will greatly facilitate sucha 
generous enterprise, and a brief account of the book will 
best explain what is necessary to the present purpose to 
understand of these matters. The title of the work is, 
‘ Tachygraphia Veterum exposita et illustratu ab Ulrico Frid. 
Kopp. 2tom. 4to, Manheim, 1817, a general title’ of 
* Paleographia Critica, being thrown over it, like a mantle 
or cloud. The first volume contains various investigations, 
—the history of the art,—an analysis of the forms of words, 
and whatever in short is necessary to constitute what may 
be called a Grammar of ancient Short-hard; and it is, in 
truth, a wonderful monument of diligence and learning ; but 
it would be very advantageous to make an epitome, or 
abridgment, omitting all that is merely archeological and 
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historical, and especially those parts in which the errors of . 
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others are stated and exposed, and retaining only wasleyey: 
is necessary in a grammar. 

“Tf this abridgment were well executed, we might ven- 
ture to hope that some meritorious persons would avail 
themselves of the helps which the learned Kopp has 
afforded, and demonstrate at once the correctness of his 
work, and the incorrectness of his desponding dedication, 
which is in these words :—‘ Posteris hoc opus, ab eequalium 
memorum studiis forte alienum, do, dico, atque dedico.’ 

«The second volume is a very full Dictionary of this old , 
Short-hand, containing abouttwelve thousand words ormarks, 
arranged in alphabetical order: a number abundantly suffi- 
cient to enable the student to acquire great facility in read- 
ing, to understand the analogy fully, so as to become 
perfectly familiar with the whole system, and to put it in 
the power of any one, by the labour of a few hours, to 
discover the subject of any manuscript which is written 
in these characters. It is probable, therefore, that at last 
the desire and demand of the learned, as expressed by 
Justus Lipsius more than two centuries ago, will » 
satisfied ; ‘ Aiunt libros alibi in bibliothecis exstare hi 
Notarum. Cur non edunt? Quanto -utilius, quam ici | 
quasdam, hodie atque heri natas !’ 

“Ag to the notes themselves, the curious will most 
readily find a specimen of them in the ‘ Thesaurus Inserip- 
_tionum® of Gruter, or in the third volume of the ‘ Nouveau 
Traité de Diplomatique. Kopp successfully combats the 
idea, that the notes are not alphabetical, although it is not 
to be denied, that many of them must be considered as 
arbitrary signs; but, on the whole, the Tironian system, as _ 
explained by him, displays wonderful ingenuity. He would = | 
rather derive their name from Z%ro, a learner, than, as itis 
usually deduced, from the freedman of Cicero. The cha- | 
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racters, we think, are manifestly formed from the Roman, 
and perhaps also sometimes from the Greek capitals; yet 
they frequently resemble the Chinese, the more simple 
characters of which forcibly remind us of the more com- 
plicated of the notes; and if a number of them were culled 
out for the purpose, they would probably deceive even eyes 
accustomed to the sight of Chinese writing. There is the 
same cramped execution ; they are thick and black; a large 
wedge-like stroke is rudely varied with awkward loops or 
curls, issuing from different points, or by short, black, 
wedge-like strokes, placed in different directions, adjoining, 
or sometimes passing through, the parent stem at various 
points. The ancients were, for the most part, ignorant of 
any alphabet, except the Greek and the Roman, which were 
very like each other; the Tironian characters were formed 
of the Roman capitals, or of portions of them. In modern 
times as many persons are familiar with a great variety of 
alphabets, and as the art of Tachygraphy has made greater 


progress, the inventors of modern systems of Short-hand 


have ventured to contrive new alphabets, and to look only 
for such forms of letters as are most simple and easily made, 
and have the advantage of joining well with the characters 
that precede and follow. They have accordingly formed 
various systems, of which the letters are strikingly cursive, 
and present anappearance entirely different from the Tironian 
notes; not resembling the Chinese, but rather the Arabic 
and Persian hands, in the union of the letters that form 
the words, in the dots and other minute marks, which are 
like the Eastern vowels and diacritical points, and because 


_ also the words often ascend or descend considerably from 


the line, the different portions of the same word, although 
the letters are still joined, being, as it were, on different 
levels. In systems of Short-hand used ue languages which 
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fa, 
iy 


are but little inflected, signs, denoting the terminations of 
words, are not of much importance; but in the Greek and 
Latin, in which the inflections are numerous, such signs are 
as essential to determine the true sense of a passage, as the 
radical part of the words; in the Tironian notes, therefore, 
they occupy a distinguished place. The notes do not 
appear to be very brief to us, who are accustomed to cur- 
sive writing, and to the modern and more perfect Short- 
hand; though they no doubt seemed very compendious to 
persons who always wrote in Roman capitals, and to whom 
abbreviations were much more necessary. We have, more- 
over, ample proof, that they were sufficient for their pur- 
pose; since men, who were skilful in the use of them, were 
able to take down the words of a speaker, as rapidly as 
' they were uttered. Many of the Tironian notes have been 
retained in old entries and charters, in manuscripts, and 
even in printed books; as the mark resembling the Arabic 
numeral 9, which denotes the termination ws, and the line, 
like the mark over a long syllable, which signifies m, or 
sometimes wm, and several others. 

‘A few Greek manuscripts are in existence written in 
notes; and the learned Kopp assures us, that the Greek 
notes are more easy and simple than the Tironian, and that 
the accents and spirits which are always expressed, greatly 
assist the reader. In appearance they are more similar to 
modern Short-hand. They often occur in Greek manu- ~ 
scripts that are written in long-hand: as the Latins called ~ 
these characters zote, and their Short-hand writers zoftarti, 
so the Greeks used the terms onpeita and onpEroypagor, 
Kopp is decidedly of opinion, that the Tironian notes were | 
not derived from Greece; and his reasoning is ees. 
though not conclusive. 

**This very industrious and learned person describes the 
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manuscripts which he examined, as consisting either of dic- 
tionaries of notes, which he found of course very useful, or 
works of a religious nature; and he very frankly gives vent 
to his disappointment in these words: ‘ Veré dolemus, 


plurimos libros, qui notis Tironianis scripti in bibliothecis 


latent, non nisi psalteria, scripta de rebus sacris, opera 
Patrum, aliaque hujus generis, continere, quee cognoscere 
haud multum interest virorum doctorum.’ It is consolatory, 
however, to reflect that his inquiries were not extensive; 
they were principally made in the libraries at Paris: we 
may hope, therefore, that a more comprehensive search 
will detect works, the study of which will be more interest- 
ing to learned men. Kopp has certainly done much towards 
facilitating these studies ; but scarcely so much, perhaps, as 
would have his readers believe. He says of himself and 
his work that he proceeded throughout ‘incredibili opera, 
summa diligentia, et, paucis ut complectar, Germanica 
assiduitate atque industria ;’ but with such great qualities, 
and such ample materials, we think he might have com- 
posed a better dictionary. If he had received the advice 
of the learned Benedictines with humility, and followed it 
with attention, his work would have been more useful. 


Nevertheless, he has done good service to the cause of 


learning, and deserves no vulgar praise. The utilities of 


_ this study are so great, as he plainly shows, that it may be 


fit to resume the consideration of the subject on another 


occasion, or in another place. If we may judge from the 


demeanour of its votaries, it appears, like all studies that 
are far removed from ordinary pursuits, to be very. fas- 
cinating, and capable of inspiring an extraordinary zeal. 
From this singular source it is plain, that we may still look 
for valuable additions to classical literature. Orations and 
jurisprudence appear to be the most likely kinds of com- 
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position to exist in this form, because they have a certain 
‘connexion with the use of Short-hand. It is supposed that 
the Book of Psalms was copied. by learners as an exercise 
in the art; but we may hope that some also took their first 
lessons in transcribing profane literature. It is evident 
that the lives of the saints and homilies were written in 
these notes, because the writers were of opinion that they 
best deserved to be preserved, and were best suited to their 
peculiar turn of mind; but we cannot doubt, that amongst 
the various students of the Tironian mystery, scribes might 
be found who employed their pens on human lore, and 
. chose less edifying, but more instructive subjects.”— 
Lidinb. Rev. 

That the ancients would persevere in their attempts to 
improve an art which was held in so high esteem among 
them may be easily imagined ; and that these improvements 
might have been continued till the knowledge of the art 


reached this country, is not improbable. For some time, 


however, few steps were taken here for its farther improve- 
ment. The first brief strokes for letters, and marks to 
stand for words, that were ever invented in England, 
happened about the year 1588, when it is supposed the 
first. treatise on Short-hand was published, under the 
title of “‘Characterie, or the Art of short, swift, and 
secret Writing by Character.” Since that time, many 
other treatises have appeared, under the titles of ‘‘ Tachy- 
graphy, Brachygraphy, Stenographie, and Cryptographie, 
Semigraphy, Polygraphy, &c. &c. &e. 

Since the first introduction of the art of Short-hand 


writing into this country, it has undergone many alterations, — 


and of late years has been wonderfully tossed about. Those 


who have had the handling (or improving, as they say) of 
it, have known little or nothing of the matter, and conse- - 
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quently have rendered their improvements more complex 


than the originals which they pretend to bave improved. 
Thus several irregular and tedious methods have been pub- 
lished, that serve rather to perplex than instruct, and are 
the cause of prejudicing many persons (to whom a good. 
system might have been of essential service) against Short- 
hand in general. But of all the writers, ancient or modern, 
who have treated upon the subject, none seem to have. 
founded their plans upon simple and rational pang Dees 3 
sufficient to render them universally useful. 

In the course of my application to this study, I hikes 


perused more than forty publications and manuscripts on 


Short-hand Writing; some of them, no doubt, have their 
perfections, but there is none of them with which I am 
thoroughly satisfied. In the first place, their alphabets 
seem to be improperly chosen, and as improperly applied, 
most of their letters being a combination of characters so 
awkwardly formed, that if a practitioner can make them at 


all, it is with the greatest difficulty; and it is with still 


more difficulty that he can join them, so as to make them 
properly distinct when written. The most simple and 


proper characters for expedition which I have seen, are 


thrown away chiefly upon such consonants as are but seldom 
met with in the common course of writing, whilst characters 


_ more difficult are assigned to those that most frequently 


occur. 

Some have characters to represent all the vowels, which 
they use in common, as in other writing ; that is, at the 
beginning, in the middle, and at the end of words. What 
T have seen of it, is longer than usual, and the figure and 
length of the words make a strange appearance. Others, 
who boast of having improved this method, use characters 


“for the vowels at the beginning or end of a word, and occa- 
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sionally in the middle. Others again express them by dots 
placed in particular places, at the beginning, middle, and 


— 


end of words; and some take off the pen, and make the ~ 


following consonant in the vowel’s place. As all these 
methods, in this case of the vowels, only serve to perplex 
the mind, and retard the writing, they ought never to be 
complied with, when a more regular and concise method 
can be adopted. 
_ As the major part of their alphabetical letters do not 
admit of regular joinings, with the intention of remedying, 
as I imagine, this evil, they adopt the plan of taking off the 
pen in the middle of a word; as also, whenever they ex- 
press prepositions and terminations: but these marks, as 
they term them, for the beginning and endings of words, 
are so numerous, as to be sufficient of themselves to per- 
plex the mind, without the addition of another set of arbi- 
trary characters, and consequently are of great disadvantage 
where eapedition and legibility are required. 

Prepositions and terminations ought not to be written 
- separately, but when such terminations are very simple 
indeed. I will be bold to assert, that by a contrary plan, 
of merely not taking off the pen, as above mentioned, we 


shall have the advantage, upon an average, of writing full — 


two words for one; and if we consider those words only 
that have prepositions and terminations, we shall find, that 
the time requisite for writing one such word where the 
pen is lifted twice in doing it, is equal to three words that 


are written by the method of not lifting the pen till the _ 


word is finished. 


Another circumstance to be attended to is, that thei 


methods are crowded with a number of arbitrary and sym- 
bolical characters, introduced as the representatives of a 
particular set of words, with a view of increasing expedi- 
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tion, as they tell us. In my opinion, however, they have 
another reason for using them; for their characters not 
_ joining one with another, so as to be properly distinguished, 
they find themseives deficient in the writing of many words, 
and thus are compelled to invent characters to represent 
them. Of these characters some have adopted many hun- 
dreds: and such of their schemes as contain even the 
smallest number, are sufficient to burden the memory; so 
that for one person of uncommon genius and memory, who 
may perhaps have made such methods answer his purpose, 
there are hundreds of others who have failed in their 
attempts, and have not been able to use this way of writing 
even for common memorandums. Such methods, therefore, 
must not only be perplexing to the inventors themselves, 
but must prevent practitioners from making that progress 
in the art which they might otherwise do by a regular and 
well-constructed system. 

Many bad consequences likewise arise from the use of 
arbitrary characters; such as, bemg burdensome to the 
memory, difficult to be retained, and having a tendency - 
to render the writing unintelligible, &c. This serves 
evidently jto perplex the learner; for it must be a me- 
mory very uncommon indeed, that can retain such a 
number of irregular, arbitrary marks, as are met with 
in almost every book that has been published upon the 
subject of Short-hand. Besides, these methods require 
continual practice : for it often happens, that after an appli- 
cation of many years, and ‘when the whole life of a prac- 


- titioner, perhaps, has been employed in the use of these 





_hieroglyphics, they are still grounded so imperfectly on the 
memory, that, should the writing be laid aside but fora 
little time, even the person who wrote it is frequently at a 
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loss to read it. That there cannot be a good system where 
such a method prevails, is now become so obvious, that 
these characters are gradually sinking into disrepute. " 

On the other hand, when we write from a well-chosen 
alphabet, and agreeably to a few good, rational, and easy 
rules, the characters being fixed in the memory, cannot be 
forgotten: so that though the writing be laid aside for any 
length of time, it will always be found as easy to decipher — 
as in the hour it was first written, and, without the use of — 
either arbitrary or symbolical characters, be more expedi- 
tious than those methods which I have here been describing. 

But however wrong my predecessors may have been in 
their schemes of short or swift writing, I shall avoid men- 
tioning names, thinking it ungenerous to set forth the 
imperfections of any particular person’s performance, how- 
ever usual such a practice may have become among those 
who write upon the same subject. I cannot, however, 
omit to observe, that several have set out upon good plans, 
but have failed in the execution of their work. Others 
have had neither plan, nor any other thing to recommend 
their performances to the public, or even to render them fit 
for use. And not a few have their characters so very 
similar, that I, who am so much accustomed to Short-hand 
characters, could not make some of them so as to be dis- 
tinguished, were I to practise writing them for years. 
Many of these writers, however, have had the vanity to tell 
the world, that they have brought the art to its utmost 
perfection; though experience shows they are much mis- 
taken, and that, after all they have done, great room has 
been still left for improvement. 

These are not the only defects I have taken notice of, in 
the various publications upon this subject that have come — 
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under my inspection. Some have left the learner almost 
without any instruction or rule to proceed by, while others 
have their rules so complicated, that they cannot be pro- 
perly attended to; and those that are not so complex, are 
far from being clearly laid down: so that such as have 
attempted to learn by them, have, in general, found them- 
selves greatly disappointed and perplexed. Though they 
might, by much perseverance, be able, probably, to master 
a few of the difficulties, yet, as they meet with so much in 
their progress, it is no wonder they are confounded, and 
discouraged from making any farther advancement in an 
art of such real utility, and for which they might otherwise 
have had the strongest predilection. 

The rules, of which I have been hitherto expressing my 
disapprobation, are only the common ones laid down for the 
learner, to instruct him how to proceed in acquiring the 
first rudiments of this art; but I shall now extend my 
observations, and examine a few of the rules for contract- 
ing, which are still more abstruse, and serve only to bewilder 
those who are so unfortunate as to attempt the use of them. 

They strongly recommend to the practitioner, the joining 
of two, three, four, or five words together; and when 
expedition is required, only the initials of so many words; 
but, at the same time, take care not to mention the bad 
consequences that arise from this manner of contraction. 
They do not say a word of the legible or illegible state of 
such writing, nor in what manner they themselves are 
confounded by it. It must be obvious to every one who 
considers this way of writing attentively, that even the 
very persons who have invented and practised these con- 
tractions, and venture to introduce rules for them, are 
obliged, in order to prevent mistakes, immediately to de- 
cipher what they have taken down; and as they are seldom 
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able to take any more than the heads of a discourse, their 
success in deciphering must chiefly depend upon the excel- 
lence of their memory. If they are, by any accident, pre- 
vented from transcribing their notes immediately, they 
frequently find themselves so embarrassed, that they are 
unable to decipher them at all. Thus their writing proves 
of no real use; and should arbitrary characters be written — 
with this method of contraction, they will become still more 
mysterious. 

Is it not amazing that men of understanding should have 
attempted to introduce rules still more perplexing than 
those I have mentioned, and of which the learner cannot 
possibly at first be aware? Supposing only two words 
thus run together (leaving short sentences, and the initials 
of words, out of the question), may they not appear as one 
word, and often make a sentence complete, which conveys 
a very different meaning from what the characters were 
intended to represent? In short, I could never discover 
auy but bad effects from such methods of contraction; and 
T am convinced, that from a good rational system, founded 
upon simple principles, one may use expedition enough, 
without the cunning art of joming together many words, 
and initials of words, or leaving the writing unintelligible. 

From the above circumstances, principally, I may venture 
to affirm, have arisen all the prejudices against this mode 
of writing. Many people will tell us, that they have 
attempted, and could write a little Short-hand, but they 
could never make a sufficient progress in it, on account of 
the ill-chosen and misapplied characters, and the abstruse- 
ness of the rules they had been taught to observe. Though 
this be true, it can be no reason why they should for ever 
remain deprived of the advantages of this desirable species 
of writing. I believe the following Essay, if properly 
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attended to, will remove this complaint, and be particularly 
useful to all who have failed in their attempts to acquire 
the knowledge of Short-hand writing by other methods, as 
I have endeavoured throughout to remove all obstacles by 
the simplicity of my characters and the facility of my rules. 

In the recommendation of my own plan, I mean not to 
take from the merit of any of my predecessors; but I 
conceive I owe it to myself, as well as my readers, to 
point out wherein my method materially differs from what 
has been hitherto practised. About twenty years ago, I 
met with a small book, then just published, in which the 
author had made some improvements on Short-hand 
writing, aud had avoided the use of arbitrary characters. 
Though his rules were less complex than any I had before 
seen, they were far from being perfect, on account of the 
going round about in the joining of many characters, and 
the length of the terminations, &c. Upon the whole, 
however, this treatise must be allowed to have had more 
merit than any one that preceded it. 

Having considered the productions of other writers with 
regard to their consonants, vowels, and the application of 
them, their arbitrary symbols, their joming and contracting 
rules, together with the prejudices that have arisen among 
persons who have been perplexed by the use of them, I 
shall proceed to give a short account of the opinions of 
those who, without having attempted any system of Short- 
hand themselves, have presumed to start objections, merely 
from a principle of opposition. 

Many, who are strangers to this art, upon being shown a 
specimen of the writing, are apt to consider the letters, 
_ when joined, as mere arbitrary expressions for words; and, 

ignorantly supposing that there is a sufficient number of 
_ them to represent every word in our language, boldly assert, 
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that it is impossible for any mortal being to be gifted with 
memory sufficient to retain so great a number of characters 
for such a purpose. This I declare has been an objection _ 
put to me by many, and at which I have not been a little 
surprised. 

Others conceive that the words of this species of writing 
are represented by arbitrary marks, which sometimes signify 
single words, and sometimes whole sentences. ‘This is the 
most general opinion of those who have not learned a 
scheme of Short-hand; and has, I believe, deterred many 
from attempting this kind of writing: but as these are 
mistaken notions, I shall beg leave to set such persons 
right, with regard to the letters of a Stenographic Alphabet 
forming the words in writing. 

The words in this scheme of Short-hand are regularly 
written by the proper letters of the alphabet, joined to- 
gether as in common writing; only they have this superi- 
ority over the letters of our common alphabet, that they are 
more simple, many degrees shorter, and more regular and 
convenient for joining, having none of the superfluous 
strokes or joinings which our common letters require; the 
characters running into each other without such joining, 
or any stroke whatever, but what is actually necessary to 
form the letter itself; so that we are enabled to use the 
pen with more facility in this writing than in the common 
way. 

In the course of the many years that I have professed 
and taught this science, I have heard many objections made 
to Short-hand: it would be needless to enumerate the 
whole, but the principal of these I shall here mention, and 
then endeavour to point out their absurdity. 

Some make their objections to Short-hand, with regard 
to the time requisite for attaining a moderate knowledge of — 4 
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the art; others, to its having a tendency to spoil good 
writing; and others, again, suppose it to affect true ortho- 
graphy. ‘These, however, are the suggestions only of per- 
sons who have no knowledge of the nature of this art; for 
all who are acquainted with it, know better, and must view 
such objections as trivial and insignificant. 

As to the time necessary for attaining a knowledge of 
this art, no complaint will be made on that account, but by 
those who have no talents for application; and such will 
always start objections, whenever science of any kind is 
proposed to them. I shall only remark, that the persons 
who talk most of the value of their time, are perhaps those 
whose profession or business engrosses the smallest part of 
it. To hear people, therefore, complain of the time requi- 
site for acquiring a competent knowledge of Short-hand, 


_while at the same moment they are regretting the want of 


this useful art, is astonishing; and how ridiculous must 
such a conduct appear in the eyes of every studious or 
active man. ‘This is surely a vague objection, and can be 
cousidered in no other light by the industrious and judicious 
than as a frivolous pretence to indulge a lazy and indolent 
disposition. Few men, in any line of business whatever, 
are so much occupied, that they may not find an hour 
occasionally to appropriate to useful study, and so increase 
their knowledge with their years. 

That Short-hand has a tendency to spoil the hand-writing 
of a good common writer, is the next attack made upon 
this useful science.—Are our Short-hand characters in any 
degree similar to our common letters? Are they imperfect 
resemblances of them? If not, in the name of common 
sense, then, how can it possibly affect our common hand- 
writing? Does the youth who attends the drawing-school 
find his hand-writing injured by the practice of drawing the 
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outlines of various beasts, birds, &c.? Or does the fre- 
quent drawing of sprigs or flowers disqualify him for 
sketching a good butterfly, worm, or other insect ? - These 
questions will certainly be answered in the negative; 
and if so, every objection on this head against Short-hand 


must be obviated in like manner; for what is absurd in the 


one case must be equally so in the other. 


That Short-hand is injurious to true orthography, is 


another notion that has prevailed; but this can be en- 


tertained only by the weak and unlearned part of mankind. — 


Is it consistent with reason, that an expeditious writer, or 
one who accustoms himself to contractions, should, even 
by this means, become deficient in true spelling? Surely 
not. Were Short-hand to be thus wonderfully detracting, 
it would certainly impair the memory; whereas, on the 
~ contrary, it is well known, and I can with truth affirm it, 
that nothing conduces to strengthen the retentive faculty 


more than the practice of writing down speeches delivered 


in public, or at least the principal heads of such speeches. 

The opinion of Mr. Locke in this case, will probably 
weigh more than any arguments I can adduce. So far was 
‘he from thinking Short-hand prejudicial to true spelling, or 
injurious to good writing, that he strongly recommends it 
to be taught children; and mentions the utility of the art 
in language which does honour to his memory. 

Having taught this science many years, and taken parti- 
cular pleasure in the study of it, I have never, during that 
time, suffered the smallest remark on the subject worthy of 
observation to escape my notice, but have been happy, in 
communicating to my pupils, on all occasions, every im- 


provement or alteration that I conceived might tend to jl 


their advantage. 


In the course of this practice, I have instructed some hun- a 
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dreds of gentlemen in the universities of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; and of these, many who before that time were 
well versed in the theory and practice of the science, accord- 
ing to the best systems then published. These gentlemen 
have repeatedly expressed their astonishment at the supe- 
riority of my method; and have asserted, that having taken 
six or seven lessons from me, they have not only laid aside 
their former methods, but (after two or three weeks’ pri- 
vate practice in my method) have written Short-hand im a 
more complete manner than they ever could do before by 
the methods which they have practised with attention for 
years. 

The candid reader, I hope, will not think me presump- 
tuous, when I acquaint him, that these gentlemen continue 
in the practice of my method, with much satisfaction to 
themselves ; and are by it enabled to take down pleadings 
and other public speeches, with ease, which before they 
never were able to accomplish. 

From my numerous pupils, as well as from others who 
are allowed to be the best judges of the art in Europe, I 
have received the most honorable testimonials of this fact ; 
the following from Dr. Beattie, of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, is an evident proof; and as this gentleman is 
universally known and esteemed, I shall here take the 
liberty to insert his recommendation of my plan. 


“ MariscuaL COLLEGE, 
Feb. 24, 1788. 


** Of all the systems of Short-hand that I have seen, and — 
I have looked into several, Mr. Taylor’s appears to me to 
be incomparably the best. The art seems to be hardly sus- 
ceptible of farther improvement. His address, as a teacher 
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of it, is very great indeed; and, in my opinion, places him 
at the head of his profession. 


(Signed) J. BEATTIE, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy.” 


Since the above date, by observation and perseverance, I 
have made considerable improvements in the expeditious 
part of Short-hand; and material alterations in the alpha- 


betical order of the characters, which are now more easily _ 


joined than heretofore. And I hope my worthy pupils will 


accept of this as an apology for these alterations,—that I 
consider them to be real improvements, and such as I have 
every reason to believe will meet their warmest approba- 
tion. 

fam not aware that anything worthy of notice, either in 
the plan or execution of the following work, has escaped 
my attention: or that I have omitted one circumstance 
which could elucidate my scheme, or render it useful to the 
learner; it having been my chief study throughout, to 
make the whole as simple as possible: though I am per- 
suaded that the art cannot admit of much farther improve- 


- ment, I will not pretend to say, that it is even now brought — 


to its e plus ultra. I have, however, the vanity to 
hope, that he who practises according to the system I 
have here laid down, will be convinced of the pains I 
have taken, and of the perfection at which Short-hand is 
now arrived. 

As some, perhaps, may wish to be satisfied by what 
means I have obtained the knowledge of this art; to gratify 
their curiosity, I shall here state a short account of the vg 
mode I adopted in the course of my progress. 

When I first was attached to the art of Short-hand, many 
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years ago, I practised several of the methods then published, 
in hopes of becoming master of the best; but I soon dis- 
covered, that in all of them there were a number of defi- 
ciencies, which, at different times, I endeavoured to supply. 
As I made farther progress, [ perceived more imperfections ; 
till at last I determined to set about forming a completer 
system of my own, upon more judicious principles than any 
Thad hitherto met with. Just as I was about to put this 
design into execution, a small manuscript upon the subject 
by chance fell into my hands, which corresponding in some 
measure with the plan I had in contemplation, I continued 
practising by it; for some time making occasional improve- 
ments: upon examination I found it far from perfect: re- 
solving to give up my whole attention to the study of this 
science, and having an ardent desire to make still farther 
progress, I began to examine the subject very minutely. 
I then perceived that all the characters which had been 
hitherto adopted, were improperly chosen. This induced 
me to prosecute the design I had formed of inventing a 
new set of characters for myself, independent of those 
which I had before used. Having succeeded in this accord- 
ing to my wish, from that time to the present I continually 
studied to improve, till, in my opinion, the power of im- 
proving was exhausted. ‘Then, and not before, did I deter- 
mine to appear in print, and communicate the result of my 
labours for the benefit of the public. 

That Short-hand is of general use to society, especially 
to professional men, must be acknowledged by all who 
admit the good effects of writing in general. 

To the nobility and gentry, though not engaged .in any 
particular line of profession, it will be found a pleasing 
study: and though they may have no desire\to take down 
public speeches, yet they will find it convenient for private 
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memorandums, &c.,* as its utility must be obvious to every 
one who considers, that by this method more may be writ- 
ten in one hour, after a few days’ practice, than can be done = 
by common writing in six.f 

To Peoiesionab: men I strongly recommend it, being to 
them of the highest importance; and as the time required 
for attaining a knowledge of it is not incompatible with the 
ordinary routine of daily business. Supposing, however, 
the trouble and application more than it really is, no indus- | 
trious person will regret the time spent in a study that must 
amply compensate for the trouble taken in acquiring it. 

To all who are intended for the three learned professions: 
of Law, Physic, and Divinity, the knowledge of the science 
ought to be a peculiar object of attention. 

To gentlemen at the bar, it must afford the means of 
retaining the arguments of an adversary, amply and cor- 
rectly, and must be of the greatest assistance in the eross- 
examination of the witnesses. But it is almost indispen- 
sable to the important task of getting the judge’s summing 
up of evidence noted down with accuracy. 

To the student it is of the utmost importance, in enabling 


ss 7 ee 


* The public have lately been much interested by the appearance of a 
transcript from Pepy’s Diary, the whole of which he kept in Short-hand. 
In the latter part of it he thus alludes to it :—** And thus ends all that I 
doubt I shall ever be able to do with my journal, I being not able to do 
it any longer, having done now so long as to undo my eyes almost every 
time that I take a pen in my hand, and therefore resolve from this time 
forward to have it kept by my people in long-hand, and must be con- 
tented to set down no more than is fit for them and all the world to know; 
or if there be anything, I must endeavour to keep a margin in my book 
open to add here and there a note in Short-hand with my own hand. 
And so I betake myself to that course, which is almost as much as to see 
myself go into my grave; for which, and all the discomforts that will 
accompany my being blind, the good God prepare me!” 

+ A quick copyist would find he had as much as he could well com- 
plete in one day,/if he undertook to decipher the speech of a rapid orator 
which had occupied one hour in delivering. 
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him to take down pleadings, the opinions of the judges, &c. ; 
and to those who attend lectures on physic, surgery, divinity, 
&c., the advantages accruing from it are sufficiently obvious. 
To the clergy also it will prove highly useful, as by accus- 
toming themselves to write their sermons in this hand, they 
will experience a great saving of time. In short, to people 
of almost every profession, it must be highly advantageous, 
particularly to those who go abroad, as it will enable them 
to make useful remarks in a secret and expeditious manner. 

As a standard for the science of Short-hand has been long 
wanted, and no person has endeavoured to accomplish it, I 
have been urged by many gentlemen of known abilities, to 
engage in the task; having, as they are pleased to say, the 
best authority in the world for my encouragement,—the 
approbation and testimonials of men of accomplished learn- 
ing, and perfect judges of the art. 

Thus encouraged by my friends, I have been induced to 
offer my system to the public; and hope the candid reader 
will not think me vain in attempting to establish a standard 
_ for so useful and pleasing a species of writing, as by that 
the practice of it, among professional men of every degree, 
may be more general than it has hitherto been. 

The following work is the result of many years’ applica- 
tion and practice; as such I offer it to the public, with a 
view that it may be serviceable to all who aim at acquiring 
a knowledge of Short-hand, in an easy and expeditious 
manner. Parents and guardians, I hope, will be induced 
to recommend the study to their children and wards, and to 
enforce the good effects which may result from it, on all who 
are intended for the three learned professions above men- 
tioned. 

I shall now conclude with expressing my warmest ac- 
knowledgments of gratitude to all the noble and worthy sup- 
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porters of, and subscribers to, this work; hoping they will 
favorably accept these my feeble endeavours to render the 
art of writing Short-hand more familiar and easy ; for which 
purpose the instructions and explanations throughout the 
system I have established, are conveyed in so clear, plain, 


and simple a manner, that the learner cannot fail of making _ 


a rapid progress; and, if he observes the directions I bee 
given, will seldom if ever err. 


—_ 


: 


AN 
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Tue alphabet being the first thing that comes under our 
consideration, I shall omit troubling the learner with an 
unnecessary harangue upon the different sounds of our 
common alphabetical letters, but only observe, that we 
shall have no occasion for them all, as there are no more 
than twenty proper sounds required for the use of Short- 
hand. 


Upon this plan, the alphabet will be reduced to a less 
number of letters than are made use of in our common 
writing; I shall, therefore, begin with selecting and ar- 
ranging the common letters requisite for the sounds required, 
and then proceed to appoint characters proper to represent 
them; for which purpose, I shall first examine the con- 
sonants, and afterwards the vowels. 


The consonants which are necessary for our purpose are, 
b dfg hjkimupagrstvwxy; so that ¢ aud z are of no 


use in a stenographical alphabet. The letter ¢ having both 
__.a hard and soft sound, similar to & and s, they will ae 





_its place, according as it sounds.—The letters / and v being 
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similar in sound, one character is sufficient to represent 
both ;—yg and /, for the same reason, are represented by one 


character ;—/ and g being somewhat alike in sound, have — 
- only one character for both, so that our alphabet will stand 


thus: 0, d, for», g ory, h, & or q, 1, m, n, p, 1, 8, t, W, @, Y 5 
together with a few double consonants, in order to com- 
plete the sounds required, and to facilitate the writing, 
which are ch,* sh, th, and the termination ous. 


Having thus determined the consonants necessary to ? 


express the various sounds, we must next consider the 
means of obtaining a proper set of characters to represent 
them; for the alphabet being the foundation upon which 
the whole entirely depends, a due regard to the choice cha- 
racters to represent the sounds of our common alphabetical 
letters, is one of the nicest and most essential perfections 


of the art. . And as my intention is to go on step by step, - 


in. a regular and concise manner, throughout the whole, I 


shall proceed with explaining my method of obtaining the 


characters, and the application of them, that the learner 
may have a just idea of their origin, and appointment of 
the different letters made use of in our alphabet. 


I believe it will be allowed that the most simple marks 
that can be obtained are dots, straight lines, and circles. 
From these (and not from any characters I have seen in the 
various methods of Short-hand hitherto published) are the 
characters I make use of derived: to explain which, I shall 


first begin with the circle, which will not of itself make any . 


* Though we can with propriety omit the letter ec, as before mentioned, ro 


yet that consonant when followed by /, makes a distinct sound, and mu 
have a character to represent it though we can often write & for ch, whe 
the sound is similar. y 
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proper character for joining with others of a well-chosen 
alphabet, but a semicircle makes an excellent character. 
By dividing a circle with an horizontal line, we obtain two 
semicircles, which are most proper to represent & or g, and 
m. Another circle being divided by a perpendicular line, 
we have two other semicircles, which are appointed to re- 
present g or j, and ch; and are all the circle will afford us. 


The straight lines are the next I shall consider, as the 
dot is the representative of all the vowels, and will be 
treated ofinits place accordingly. Thereare four straight lines 
only fit for our use, viz. ove horizontal, one perpendicular, 
and two oblique; and the most eligible and simple sounds 
they can represent are the following consonants. The 
oblique line drawn downwards to the left represents d ;* 
that to the right, for v; the horizontal, s; and the per- 
pendicular, 7. 


Thus our straight lines and semicircles being exhausted, 
and only eight characters obtained, we must fall upon some 
plan for procuring the remainder; and as we cannot jom 
these characters together to form others, without running 
into the greatest errors, which is the case with most alpha- 
bets I have seen, and is what I mean in the Introduction 
by a combination of characters, we must have recourse to 
the straight lines again, by looping and curving them, as in 
the alphabet, Plate I. The five looped characters obtained 
this way are those that represent 0, 4, J, m, p; and are all 
the characters of this kind that can be properly used, though 
some inadvertently use more.—The curved ones are pro- 
cured by adding a curve or small crook to such of the 


_ * The same line, always drawn upwards, is an excellent and expe- 


_ ditious character for +, when joined to another letter, 
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straight lines as are most fitting for our purpose, and are 
those that represent 2, y, sh, th, and ious, and are always 
made as they stand in Plates I. and II. These are-all that 
are required, except and 7, the first of which is procured by 
looping a semicircle, and the common 7 represents itself when 
alone: and to render the whole fully complete, I have added 
easy marks for Jc. and viz., and also for a few terminations, 
which are so simple that they cannot be taken notice of in 
the alphabet, but are explained in the rules for writing. 


Now these characters being completely assigned to their 
proper sounds, it is requisite, for the farther facilitating the 
writing, that every proper use be made of them, consistent 
with the plan of clearness and simplicity with which I set 
out: wherefore a proper set of words for these letters to 
represent when written singly, is highly and absolutely 
necessary ; and those set down in the alphabet I have found 
to be generally the most useful for the beginner, as well as — 
the practitioner. 


It has cost me many years’ close application and frequent 
trials, before I could thoroughly satisfy myself in appointing 
each letter its proper representative ; and I must confess that 
I once nearly despaired of producing an alphabet so complete 
and regular as I hope this will be found. 


The most simple marks or characters are assigned to ~ 
represent the most useful letters of our common alphabet ; 
and the whole are so simple in themselves, that any person 
capable of writing, may make them without the least diffi- 


culty; one running through another in the way of joining, 
forces expedition, as it were, even upon an inactive writer, ee 


and are proportionally easy to be retained. 
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The alphabet being thus concisely settled, I shall next 
proeeéed to consider the vowels, and the application of 
them.—A dot thus . being the most simple mark that can 
be made, it is here appointed the representative of all the 
vowels; which are always omitted in the middle of a word, 
as also at the beginning or end, when they are silent, as 
then the consonants alone will sufficiently convey the sound 
of such words; but when a vowel sounds strong before or 
atter any word, it is proper to express it by a dot, to denote 
that the word begins or ends with a vowel of a forcible sound. 
Custom will clearly prove this maxim to be well founded, 

: and that all the vowels can be thus omitted, and yet leave 
| the writing perfectly intelligible. But to agree with most 
__ writers in their manner of placing the vowels, 1 must beg 
leave todecline. Some place the dot at the top of the first 
or last letter in the word for a, a little lower for e, some- 
' times lower still for 7, and so on in order for 0, w, and y.— 
| But is it possible that any one should be able to place the 
dot in this regular manner when expedition is required ? 
_ __~Will he not be liable to read wrong if the dot be misplaced, 
and so be prevented from deciphering? Besides, it will 
greatly retard the writing, and be a means of inuring the 
practitioner to a bad habit.—On the contrary, when a 
vowel at the beginning or end of a word is required to be 
expressed, if a dot be placed any where by the side of that 
consonant to which it belongs, it cannot possibly be mis- 
taken, as the consonant will give the vowel its proper sound, 
and a little practice will render it quite familiar. 


———" we ”,hlClce | eS 


With regard to the single vowels, there are but three of 
them that stand alone in the English language, (for which 
_ Short-hand is chiefly calculated,) wherefore the single dot 

will always be a, z, or 0; ¢ and w never being alone. 
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Having thus considered both the consonants and vowels, 


and affixed proper characters to represent each, I shall here — 


direct the learner how he is to begin each character, that 


_ he may not be at a loss on his first attempting to make any 


of them. 


In the looped characters 6, A, J, m, and p, the learner 
must observe to begin with the loop or cipher part, and im 
writing he may turn them either way for the convenience 


of joining; that is, the loop may be made on either side of © 


the line, provided they are always looped at that end of it 
as they stand in the alphabet. ‘The oblique line d, is always 
made downwards to the left; that of / or » downwards to 
the right: the horizontal line s is drawn from the left to 
the right, and the perpendicular line ¢ always straight 
downwards: the semicircle g or j is begun at the top, and 
turned downwards; & or g and z are turned from the left 
toward the right; and ch is begun at the top, similar to a 
common c: that which is looped for #, is begun with the 
loop, and turned either way, as is before mentioned of the 
other looped characters: the crooked lines 2, y, sh, and th, 
must be begun with the crook; but that of tows, must 
always end with it. ‘ 


These directions, if properly observed, will be of real use ‘ 
to the learner, as he will have a considerable advantage in 
knowing how to begin each letter, when he first attempts 


to join letters together, in order to write words; and, for 
his further assistance, I have given tables of the manner of 
joining the characters, which are hereafter explaied. 


The first t ng the learner attempts must bea knowledge : 


of the alphabet; which he must have so well grounded o 
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the memory, as to be able to write any letter without hesi- 
tation : and after them, the general words the letter stands 
for; when he must proceed to understand the meaning of 
the Beirne Rules for Writing, which are so clearly laid 
down, that he will soon be able to join his letters in a pro- 
per manner; and by a little practice, he, in a short time, 
will be able to write correctly: but if he does not proceed 
regularly, according to the rules herein prescribed, he must 


expect to be incorrect in his writing, which he may be 


assured will confound him in the Seer ee 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR WRITING. 


RULE I. 

As itis here a fixed rule to write according to the sound 
of words, without any regard to spelling, so it is also, to 
finish the word before we lift the pen, except where we have 
occasion to dot, or when we express the terminations zg, 
ings, and tions. 

RULE II. 

It has been before observed, that all vowels are repre- 
sented by a dot, and that they are only used when they 
sound strong at the beginning or end of a word :—But 
farther observe, that when there is occasion to express a 


_ vowel before or after any word, place the dot for such vowel 


near to the word to which it belongs, that it may not be 
mistaken for a single vowel; and the single vowel must be 
kept at a proper distance, to prevent its being taken for a 


___vowel belonging to a word.— Example vide Plate V. 


RULE III. “ee 


When a diphthong, or two vowels, begin or end any word, 
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write only one dot, which is always sufficient (with the 
sounding consonants of such word) to convey the proper 
sound. 
RULE IV. 
B can sometimes be omitted, and yet leave the word clear 
enough to be understood. . 


RULE V. 
The letter c, as before mentioned, having both a hard 
and soft sound, very similar to / and s, they will supply: its 
place, according as it sounds. 


RULE VI. 
D at the end of words may often be written 7, but this is 
left to the choice of the writer, according as he finds it most 
plain and easy to himself.* 


F or v require no explanation. 


RULE VI. 

G and 4 when meeting together, are never written but 
when they sound like f, then that letter is written m their 
stead. oa 

RULE VIII. 2 

His omitted in the middle of words, and very often at | 

the beginning, by expressing the following vowel, 


K or g need no explanation. 


RULE IX. a 
To express Jy, at the end of a word, place a dot under aa 
the bottom of the last letter. i 


* In practice it is always better to put the letter actually used, 
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RULE X. 


The letter m will be found very necessary to represent the 
terminations ment or ments ; and though some words end with 
m, yet the sense will clearly show when it is a termination. 


NV requires no explanation. 


RULE XI. 


Ph, when together, sounding similar to f—/ is always 
substituted. 


RULE XII. 


#, when joined to another letter, is made the same as d, 
only with this difference, that 7 is a scratch stroke upwards, 
and @ downwards. 


The common 7 is only used when there is no other con- | 
sonant in the word; or when two of them are required to 
be written together without any other consonant; then to 


express both, make a scratch 7, and a small common 7 at 
the top. 


But when the two are joined to any other consonant, then 
the scratch 7 is made a double length. 


S and ¢ require no explanation. 


RULE XIII. 


W may be omitted in many words, and yet leave the 
writing perfectly intelligible. 


X needs no explanation. 
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RULE XIV. 


¥ has been already noticed.—Scee the note on Plate I. 


RULE XV. 


Ch, sh, and th, the learner must observe to write when- 
ever either of these double consonants happen in a word. 


RULE XVI. 


The ows character is used for the terminations 10US, COUS, 
uous, and ius. 


RULE XVII. 


When two of the same consonants meet together in a 
word, write only one of them; and observe farther, in 
writing two similar letters together, only make the loops 
Jarger, the semicircles larger, and the straight lines longer, 
which may be clearly seen in the tables of joining.* 


RULE XVIII. 


For the terminations img and ings, usea mark thus’. But 
to distinguish the plural from the singular, make that for 
ing by the side of the last letter in the word, and for ings 
at the bottom. 


RULE XIX. 
_ The most proper mark to represent the termination} tion 


* In all such words as memorial, title, none, people, &c., which in 
Short-hand are written mmr, ttl, nn, ppl, the learner in naming these 
letters must not pronounce them double m a1, double ¢ 2, double , nor 
double pi ; but m mr J, t tl,nn, and p p 1, which he will find will give 
the words their proper sound, or at least sufficiently to be understood, 
which is all that is required. 

+ These terminations always have the vowel (if any) before them, as 
ation, ition, otion, or ution, &e. 
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sion, is a dot always placed above the last consonant in the 
word. And for ¢ions or sions, use a mark thus ’ also above. 

RULE XX. 


Some compound words I would advise the learner to 
write singly, as he will find them much easier to write, as 
yell as decipher. 


Names of particular persons and places (which the learner 
is unacquainted with) may at the first be written in common 


writing; but by practice he will speedily be able to write 


them in Short-hand, without running any risk of being w un- 
intelligible. Fah, 


.. 


Now when the learner perfectly understands the alphabet, 
the words the letters stand for, and these rules, he must 
proceed to write sentences, which he may take from some 
book where the style is easy,* and so continueit till he can 
write with some freedom and correctness, and not trouble 
himself with the reading till he is thus far master of the 
writing. 


It is here most proper to explain the table for joing the 
characters, which is in Plate II. The use of it is to direct 
the learner (if he should be at any time at a loss) how to 
join any two characters, the most easy and natural way. 


In the top and left-hand squares of the table, there are 


_ placed some of our common letters, which direct to the 


characters sought for.—Hxample: suppose it was required 
to find / and m joined, look in the square opposite m, and 


* Some of the Essays of Addison and Steele will perhaps suggest them- 


selyes to the reader. 
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under /, yon have & and m properly joined. Again, to find 
s and z, look in the square opposite 2 and under s, you have 
s and m joined; and so on, for any two characters required. — 
Those squares that are dotted signify nothing. 


The learner is requested to observe, that the alphabet, 
and the few simple terminations explained in the preceding — 
Rules, are all the characters requisite to be grounded on 
the memory; the rest being given only for examples of ease — 
and instruction to the learner. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR READING. 


Ir has been before observed, that the learner should write 
Short-hand correctly, before he makes any attempt to read 
it, because the more accurate he is in his own writing, the 
easier he will decipher. It may, at first, seem more difficult 
to him to read than write, but practice and attention will 
soon render it easy and familiar. 


When the learner at first attempts to decipher what he 
has written in Short-hand, the best way, in my opinion, is ~ 
to transcribe it in common hand; and for his assistance in 
so doing, he must proceed with telling the letters one by 
one, giving each letter its full sound in the words he does 
not know by sight, and so continue writing and deciphering, 
till, in a short time, practice and perseverance will make it 
so completely easy, that he will be able to read it without 
the trouble of transcribing. But to endeavour to read 
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before he can write, will only be embarrassing himself with 
that which will follow of course. 


It is much easier for a person to decipher his own writing 
than that of others, as he cannot fail of having a better idea 
of the subject he has written upon; so that by carrying the 
sense of what goes before in his mind, and paying a due 
regard to the connexion,* the reading part of this science 
will be sooner acquired than the learner may at first imagine. 


Whenever I have found a pupil of mine at a loss in 
making out any particular word in the sentences I have 
written for his deciphering, I have directed him to take a 
slip of paper, and write thereon the same letters in common 
writing ; which has had the desired effect, and he has been 
able to decipher my writing, (when perhaps he had taken 
no more than four lessons,) though he was totally un- 
acquainted with the subject. 


It is at first common with a learner to fancy that the 
vowels being omitted in the middle of words in Short-hand, 
is an obstacle to the reading It may, till he is a little ac- 
quainted with this art, appear more difficult to read than 
common writing; but this and every other difficulty will 
vanish, as the characters become familiar: by which the 
learner will soon be convinced, that the consonants will 
sufficiently sound the words in our language, without the 
help of such vowels; for, in naming the consonants, we 
generally sound a vowel either before or after them. 


For example’s sake, I shall here give a sentence or two 


* Context and connexion have been always termed by Stenographers 
Master-keys for deciphering Short-hand. 


Bern 
Fy 0 oS pe 
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in common writing, after the same manner as in Short-hand, 
omitting the vowels in the same way, and writing those 


words in full which the letters of the alphabet stand for; _ 


and it will be seen that no such difficulty will arise in the 
reading it as might be imagined. 


EXAMPLE. 


There is a restless endeavour in the mind of man after 
happiness, is written thus :—Thr is a rstls ndor in the mnd 


of mn aftr hpns.—Again: I have been always wonderfully 


delighted with that sentence, ‘Pride was not made for 
man :”—J have f ales wndrfly dltd with that sntus,” Prd 
ws nt md fr mn.’ 8 


It will be found, upon trial, that sentences thus written 


may be easily made out; and, consequently, that Short- . 


hand, by a little practice, may be read without hesitation. 


I beg leave here to admonish the learner not to be dis- — 


couraged, though he should, on his first attempt, meet with 
any little difficulty in the reading; but let him persevere, 


and he cannot fail of becoming an adept therein, even to his — 


wish. 


Having thus laid down every useful direction for the 
writing and reading Short-hand, I shall next give instruc- 
tions for Abbreviating. 


a, yer ‘ ¥ 

ee ne oad 

rte” te pee ein h 
Pe ag ne ee ae a 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ABBREVIATING. 


W3eEn the practitioner has made himself master of the 
instructions before given, and can write by them with some 
degree of ease, he must then proceed farther, and make 
himself acquainted with a regular method of contraction, in 
order to enable him the more easily to take down debates, 
lectures, sermons, trials, or any public speeches, which 
cannot well be attained without farther drevity, and for 
which a few necessary rules will be given, though the 
method of writing by the former rules will be found a great 
saving of time, and sufficient for every other purpose where 
writing is required; yet there are many reasons why the 
_ practitioner should use himself to abbreviate, because he 
has not only the advantage of writing more expeditiously, 


but with six times the ease. The writing will likewise 


appear much more beautiful, and practice will render it as 
easy to be read as when written by the former rules. 


By the tenth rule in the Instructions for Writing, the 
learner is directed to use the letter m, for the termination 
ment or ments; so, in like manner, we can by practice use 
most of the other letters for terminations, which at times 
may be found useful when expedition is necessary ; but the 
following may at all times be used with propriety :—4@, will 
serve for the terminations d/e or able,—f, for ful,—x, for 
ness,—s, for self;—w, for ward,—and sh, for ship,—as in 
the words considerable, lawful, fe himself, forward, 
friendship, &e. &c.* 


* The letter m for ness had better never be used; it tends more to em- 


barrass than to assist the practitioner, except when taking a speaker of 


extraordinary rapidity. The same may be said of s for self. 
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We can, by alittle practice in abbreviating, express many 
words by a less number of consonants than are used in the 


spelling of them. We can often express words of many — 


syllables, by two, three, or four of their first consonants. 
We can express many words by their initials only. We can 
omit many words in sentences, and yet leave the writing 
intelligible. And we can omit all the vowels, though they 
sound ever so strong at the beginning or end. But this 
must be acquired by practice, and a regular course of con- 


traction; by which the practitioner will find, that this 


desirable end of writing from a public speaker, though he 
shall speak uncommonly fast, can be accomplished, by this 
system, in a short time, and with much less trouble than he 
might at first imagine or believe. 


The Rules I am about to offer are the result of many 


years’ experience, and which the practitioner may depend 


upon as the surest method of contracting. 


RULE I. 


Of expressing Words of many Syllables by two, three, or four 
of their first Consonants. 


All words consisting of two syllables and upwards, we 
have a greater power of contracting than monosyllables. 
For instance, the word possible may be written thus, ps ; 
and the word reputation, thus, rp. 


RULE. II. 


Of expressing many Words by their Initials only. 


The practitioner will find it a very easy matter to dis- - 
tinguish words in sentences by their initials, as the words — 


, i oe 
ee 
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in our language have a great dependency upon each other; 
and will admit of writing only the initial, where the word 
going immediately before will not leave it uncertain — 
Example, He is the man whom you did so much justice to some 
time ago,—could not be mistaken if written thus : He zs the 
man wyou a so much gustice to some t ago.—Again, He is a 
young gentleman of a competent fortune,—may be expressed 
thus: He is a y gent of a competent f. The practitioner 
may also contract long words in the same sentences where 
he expresses others by their initials; as, He is a y gut of a 
kmp f.*—The characters of the alphabet are only appointed 
to represent a few words, to prevent loading the memory; 
but it here plainly appears that the practitioner may use 
them for any word where the sense will supply it; and, that 
_ by writing only one word in full, the initial of the next is 
sufficient to express it. 


RULE III. 
Of omitting Words in Sentences. 


Many werds in sentences (particularly monosyllables) 
may be omitted, and yet leave the writing intelligible, as 
the sense will supply the deficiency. Hxample: Hear my 
law, O my people; incline your ears unto the words of my 
mouth ;—rmay be contracted thus, Hear law, my people: 
incline ears to words my mouth ;—which cannot be mistaken, 
if the practitioner wishes to make sense of what he 
deciphers. Again: I will open my mouth in a parable ; 
I will declare hard sentences of old; which we have heard 
and known ; and such as our fathers have told us ; that we 
_ should not hide them from the children of the generations to 








* Any memoranda or other writings, intended to be laid aside, may be 
written without these contractions. 
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come; but to show the honour of the Lord, his mighty and 
wonderful works that he hath done ;—may be sufficiently 
expressed thus: I open mouth in parable: I declare hard 
sentences old; which we heard and known: and such as 
fathers told us; that we not hide them from children of 
generations come: but to show honour of Lord, his mighty 
wonderful works be done. 


These demonstrations clearly show the utility of this 
rule, when expedition is required. The practitioner may 
leave out such words in a sentence as best answer his 
purpose; and he “should also observe, that as he has 
omitted words in sentences, for the sake of expedition, so 
by the dependence of one word upon another in our 
language, he will be able to ascertain the words that are 
omitted, and thereby make good the sentence, without the 
least difficulty.* ‘ 

RULE Iv. 
Of the Omission of all the Vowels. 

All the vowels may be dispensed with in expeditious 
writing, and the writer may affix them at his leisure, which 


I would recommend him not to neglect, if he intends 


laying the writing aside for any length of time. Though 
there is no occasion for omitting the dots, or vowels, at the 
beginning or end of words, except when we are obliged to 
follow a rapid speaker; yet I would advise, that this rule 
be put in practice as well as others ; because the writer 
ought not to be at a loss in any “Aine that tends to 
facilitate the writing, but to be ‘perfect master of the 
whole, and practice will soon make this omission as familiar 
as any other. 


* This plan of omitting words in sentences may sometimes be allowed, 
but in an eloquent speech if possible every identical word should be actu- | 
ally written down at the time, without the use even of an arbitrary. 
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RULE V. 


Of Repetitions. 


Repetitions of words and sentences often happen ina 
discourse ; and to save both trouble and time, in this case, 
the writer must observe to draw a line with his pen under 
such words or sentences as are instantly repeated, which 
will denote that it is a repetition. But where a sentence 
is at different times repeated, and the writer has written it 
once, he need afterwards only write a word or two of such 
sentence, with the mark for Sc. 


Many words beginning with a vowel, we can express by, 
the vowel and first consonant ; or, if the word has a termina- 
tion, by adding that termination to such vowel and conso- 
nant. Many words beginning with a consonant, we can 
express by their first consonant and following vowel; or 
when there is a termination, by writing the first consonant 
and termination only. 


I would advise the practitioner not to be too anxious to 
abbreviate much at first, but go on by degrees, always con- 
triving to leave his writing so that he may not be at a loss 
in deciphering it. 


There are very few, I believe, that are in a line of 
business where much writing is required, but accustom 
themselves to abbreviate more or less, particularly the 
gentlemen of the law; therefore it cannot appear more 
difficult to abbreviate in Short-hand, than in the common 
way of writing.—W hen despatch is required, it is enough if 
we make out what we commit to paper; and as we can in 

5 
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sentences express words by one or two letters, sufficiently 
to be understood, there can be no reason why a man 
should accustom himself to write more of a word than he 
has occasion for at such times. 


When the young Short-hand writer first attends any 
place, in order to take notes, it is natural to suppose that 
he will at first be somewhat confused, which may prevent 
him from writing with that degree of ease or expedition, 
which he has been able to do when alone; but he ought to 
guard against this timidity, and not suffer himself in the 
least to be discouraged, though he should fail in his first, 
second, third, or more attempts; but let him persevere, 
and a little practice of this kind will soon enable him to 
write the whole of whatever is delivered. 4 


Nothing hitherto has been said concerning figures, but I 
shall here mention what is requisite—Our common figures 
may be used in all cases, and are sufficiently expeditious ; 
nor will they interfere with the writing, except the one 
when written by itself, which in this case need never be 
used, it being better to write a dot and ~ for one, than to 
make use of the figure. 


Where figures are required to be written, they ought, for 
distinction’ sake, to be made something larger than the 
Short-hand ; and when ciphers are to be added to any num- 
ber of figures, make so many dots thus, 87... which will 
signify 87,000. And so on for any number except 10, 
which may be written larger, as above mentioned, or else zz 
in Short-hand. ! 


Some have attempted the use of another set of figures, 4 
but they have ever proved unsuccessful; having been 


* 


_—-_—" 


Tee we 
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formed from the short-hand characters, that, when written, 
could not often be distinguished from words, which has 
caused uncommon confusion. 


The stops used in common writing, may be used in this 
Short-hand, except the period or full point, which is distin- 
guished by a wider space than common, and in my opinion, 
is the only distinction of this kind necessary to be noticed 
in expeditious writing. When despatch is required, we 
have no time for writing stops; but at other times they 
may be used at pleasure, though a comma, and the aforesaid 
method of denoting a fresh sentence, will always be suf- 
ficient, even if the writing is intended to be laid aside. 


There are eight plates in number; the smaller of which 
contain a sufficient number of words for the learner’s 
inspection, and are much better than if they were to con- 
tain more.—The Plate No. 5, contains an extract from 
Blackstone, with the words written at full length. It may 
be written either large or small, as the writer pleases; but 
the smaller the writing, so that the letters are proportion- 
able in size, the more expeditious and easy it will be, and 
so much the more beautiful will the writing appear.* 


I would by all means advise the learner to accustom 
himself to write the Short-hand small and neat, without 
blotting the curves, till it becomes perfectly familiar, and 
not to be too anxious to write expeditiously at first, as that 
will follow of course. 


The plate No. 6, contains a specimen of the system with- 


* Short-hand which has to be deciphered by night should not be writ- 
ten sosmall. Itis not true infact that smaller Short-hand is more easily 
and expeditiously written, it isa matter very much of individual discre- 


tion. 


in, 
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out contraction. Plate 7, exhibits another specimen with 
contraction; and Plate 8, shows the greatest contraction 
that can be at all necessary. In applying the specimens to 
such distinguished orators it was not intended to be under- 
stood that they were arranged according to the different 
degrees of rapidity peculiar to each speaker. Canning was 
an exceedingly easy speaker, nor does much difficulty arise 
in taking Lord Brougham—certainly nothing from the 
rate at which his words are delivered. His parentheses 
within parentheses require great vigilance in taking and 
some pains in deciphering. 


I have nothing more to add for the use or instruction of 
the practitioner, except a few words concerning the kind of 
pen proper to be used for writing Short-hand. 


A common pen must be made with the nib much finer 
than for other writing, and something harder, with a small 
cleft.—For expeditious: writing, some use what are called 
fountain pens, into which their ink is put, which gradually 
flows, when writing, from thence into a common pen cut 
short to fit the smaller end of this instrument: but as it is 
ahard matter to meet with a good one of this kind, I 
would recommend a steel or silver one, that will write fine, 
without blotting the curves of the letters. The steel ones 
are generally the best, both for the neatness with which 
they cut the letters, and for duration.* 


* The lightness and elasticity of the common pen will be found pre- 
ferable to the many ingenious inventions for superseding the ‘‘ grey 
goose quill.” The ruby pen appears to succeed much better for Steno- 
graphy than might at first have been expected. Time may be saved by 
the use of pencils, but they increase the trouble of deciphering, nor are 
the angles so well formed as by the pen. Blue lines for writing upon 
may be sometimes used with advantage, to preserve uniformity in the 
writing, i 
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PLATE V. DECIPHERED; 


Where the characters are joined, and the system is simply 
exhibited as it may be used for memoranda. 


Sciences are of a sociable disposition, and flourish best in 
the neighbourhood of each other: nor is there any branch 
of learning but may be helped and improved by assistance 
drawn from any other arts. If, therefore, the student in our 
laws hath formed both his sentiments and style, by perusal 
and imitation of the purest classical writers, among whom 
the historians and orators will best deserve his regard; if he 
canreason with precision, and separate argument from fallacy, 
by the clear simple rules of pure unsophisticated logic; 
if he can fix his attention, and steadily pursue truth through 
any the most intricate deduction, by the use of mathe- 
matical demonstrations; if he has enlarged his conceptions 
of nature and art, by a view of the several branches of 
genuine experimental philosophy; if he has impressed on 
his mind the sound maxims of the law of nature, the best 
and most authentic foundation of human laws; if, lastly, 
he has contemplated those maxims reduced to a practical 
system in the laws of imperial Rome; if he has done this, 
or any part of it, though all may be easily done under as 
able instructors as ever graced any seats of learning, a 
student thus qualified may enter upon the study of the law — 
with incredible advantage and reputation. And if at the 
_ conclusion, or during the acquisition of these accomplish- 

ments, he will afford himself here a year or two’s farther 

leisure, to lay the foundation of his future labours in a solid 
scientifical method, without thirsting too early to attend 
that practice which it is impossible he should rightly com- 
prehend, he will afterwards proceed with the greatest ease, 
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and will unfold the most intricate points with an intuitive 
rapidity and clearness. 

I shall not insist upon such motives as might be drawn — 
from principles of economy, and are applicable to par- 
ticulars only : I reason on more general topics. And there- 
fore to the qualities of the head, which I have just 
enumerated, I cannot but add those of the heart; affec- 
tionate loyalty to the king, a zeal for liberty and the 
constitution, a sense of real honour and well-grounded 
principles of religion, as necessary to form a truly valuable 
English lawyer; a Hyde, a Hale, or a Talbot. And 
whatever the ignorance of some, or unkindness of others, 
may have heretofore untruly suggested, experience will 
warrant us to affirm, that these endowments of loyalty and 
public spirit, of honour and religion, are nowhere to be 
found in more high perfection than in the two Universities 
of this kingdom.— Blackstone. 


PLATE VI. DECIPHERED ; 


Shewing the system as it may be used for any easy speaker. 


God forbid that I should contend that the christian 
religion is favourable to Slavery. But, I confess, I feel a 
strong objection to the introduction of the name of 
Christianity, as it were bodily, into any parliamentary 
question. Religion ought to controul the acts and to 
regulate the consciences of government as well as of 
individuals ; but where it is put forward to serve a political 
purpose, however laudable, it is done, I think, after the na 
example of ill times, and I cannot but remember the ill — 


ert & 
vA F 
ke 
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objects to which in those times such a practice was 
applied. Assuredly no christian will deny that the spirit 
of the Christian religion is hostile to Slavery, as it is to 
every abuse and misuse of power: it is hostile to all devia- 
tions from rectitude, morality, and justice; but if it be 
meant that in the christian religion there is a special de- 
nunciation against Slavery, that Slavery and Christianity 
eannot exist together, I think the honourable gentleman 
himself must admit that the proposition is historically 
false; and again I must say, that I cannot consent to the 
confounding, for a political purpose, what is morally true 
with what is historically false. One peculiar characteristic 
of the christian dispensation, if I must venture in this 
place upon such a theme, is, that it has accommodated itself 
- to all states of socicty, rather than that it has selected any 
particular state of society for the peculiar exercise of its 
influence. If it has added lustre to the sceptre or the 
sovereign, it has equally been the consolation of the slave. 
It applies to all ranks of life, to all conditions of men; and 
the sufferings of this world, even to those upon whom they 
press most heavily, are rendered comparatively indifferent 
by the prospect of compensation in the world of which 
Christianity affords the assurance :—true it certainly is, 
- that Christianity generally tends to elevate, not to degrade 
the character of man; but it is not true, in the specific 
sense conveyed in the honourable gentleman’s resolution, 
it is not true that there is that in the christian religion 
which makes it impossible that it should co-exist with 
Slavery in the world. Slavery has been known in all times 
and under all systems of religion, whether true or false. 
When Christianity was introduced into the world, it took 
its root amidst the galling Slavery of the Roman Empire; 
more galling in many respects (though not precisely of the 
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same character) than that of which the honourable gentle- 
man, in common, I may say, with every friend of humanity, 
complains. Slavery at that period gave to the master the - 
power of life and death over his bondsman ; this is undeni- 
able,—known to every body: J¢a servus homo est/ are the 
words put by Juvenal into the mouth of the fine lady who 
calls upon her husband to crucify his slave. If the evils 
of this dreadful system nevertheless gradually vanished 
before the gentle but certain influence of Christianity, and 
if the great Author of the system trusted rather to this 
gradual operation of the principle than to any immediate or 
direct precept, I think parliament would do more wisely 
rather to rely upon the like operation of the same principle 
than to put forward the authority of Christianity in at 
least a questionable shape.—Canning’s Speech on Colonial 
Slavery. 


PLATE VII. DECIPHERED ; 


Where the system is slightly contracted, to enable the 
stenographer to keep pace with the speaker. 


I trust that at length the time is come when Parliament 
will no longer bear to be told that slave owners are the 
best lawgivers on slavery; no longer: suffer her voice to 
roll across the Atlantic in empty warnings, and fruitless 
orders. Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property of 
the planter in his slaves; I deny the right—I acknowledge — 
not the property. The principles,. the feelings of our 
common nature, rise in rebellion against it. Be the appeal 

made to the understanding or to the heart, the sentence is 
- the same that rejects it. In vain you tel me of laws that 
sanction such a claim! There is alaw above all the enact- 
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ments of human codes—the same throughout the world, 
the same in all times ;—such as it were before the daring 
genius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and opened 
to one world the sources of power, wealth, and knowledge ; 
to another, all unutterable woes ;—such it is at this day; 
it is the law written by the finger of God on the heart of 
man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, while 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they 
shall reject with indignation the wild and guilty fantasy, 
that man can hold property in man! In vain your appeal 
to treaties, to covenants between nations: the covenants 
of the Almighty, whether the old covenant or the new, 
denounce such unholy pretensions. To those laws did they 
of old refer, who maintained the African trade. Such 
_ treaties did they cite, and not untruly; for by one shame- | 
ful compact you bartered the glories of Blenheim for the 
traffic in blood. Yet, in despite of law and treaty, that 
infernal traffic is now destroyed, and its votaries put to 
death like other pirates. How came this change to pass? 
Not assuredly by parliament leading the way; but the 
country at length awoke; the indignation of the people 
was kindled; it descended in thunder, and smote the traffic, 
and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, then, _ 
let the planters beware,—let their assemblies beware,—let 
the government at home beware,—let the parliament 
beware! The same country is once more awake,—awake 
to the condition of negro slavery; the same indignation 
kindles in the bosom of the same people; the same cloud 
is gathering that annihilated the slave trade; and, if it 
shall descend again, they, on whcm its crash may fall, will 
not be destroyed before I have warned them: but I pray 
that their destruction may turn away from us the more 

_ terrible judgments of God.— Brougham’s Speech on Slavery. 
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PLATE VII. DECIPHERED ; 


Where the system is most contracted, in order to take a speech 
rapidly delivered.* 


Though the whole race of man is doomed to dissolution, 
and we are all hastening to our long home; yet at each 
successive moment, life and death seem to divide betwixt 
them the dominion of mankind, and life to have the larger 
share. It is otherwise in war: death reigns there without 
a rival, and without control. War is the work, the element, 
or rather the sport and triumph of death, who glories not 


* In following a speaker whose utterance is feeble or who is imper- 
fectly heard, it is wonderful to find how much assistance the eye 
affords to the ear, in catching the periods. 

The difficulty of hearing is sometimes occasioned by one or two 
talkers who place themselves near the writer, quite regardless of him 
and the speaker, and carry on their accompaniment with the most 
selfish enjoyment. It is to such persons the fault may be imputed, 
when any honourable member in either of the houses of parliament 
complains of an imperfect report of his speech. The reporters to the 
public papers are constantly subject to this annoyance. It is rarely 
that a speech delivered to a silent and attentive audience is not 
reported with the greatest possible perfection: but the well-turned 
period of an elegant sentence, and the point of a biting sarcasm, have 
often been lost amidst the noise and confusion of an inattentive 
audience. In that part of the British Museum, where artists copy the 
Elgin Marbles, there is a drawing of a figure with her fore-finger on 
her lip, and a superscription of the following words, ‘‘ Silence is 
becoming in a place devoted to study.” The art of taking notes, is, on 
the part of the Short-hand writer, a study, and must at all times be 
more or less perfect, according to the accommodation afforded him. 
There has been of late, every kind disposition shown on the part of 
those in authority, to give facility to reporting, and it is hoped that in 
our national assemblies, public liberality will not be defeated in the 
attainment of this object, by obstructions to which reporters are often 
subjected from those who, (properly speaking,) should constitute part 
of the audience only, ~ 
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only in the extent of his conquest, but in the richness of 

his spoil. In the other methods of attack, in the other 
forms which death assumes, the feeble and the aged, who 
at the best can live but a short time, are usually the 
victims: here it is the vigorous and the strong. It is re- 
marked by an ancient historian, that in peace children 
bury their parents, in war parents bury their children: 
nor is the difference small. Children lament their parents, 
sincerely indeed; but with that moderate and tranquil 
sorrow, which it is natural for those to feel who are con- 
scious of retaining many tender ties, many animating 
prospects. Parents mourn for their children with the 
bitterness of despair; the aged parent, the widowed 
mother, loses, when she is deprived of her children, every- 
thing but the capacity of suffering; her heart, withered 
and desolate, admits no other object, cherishes no other 
hope. It is Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing 
to be comforted, because they are not. 


But, to confine our attention to the number of the 
slain, would give us a very inadequate idea of the ravages 
of the sword. The lot of those who perish instantaneously 
may be considered, apart from religious prospects, as 
comparatively happy, since they are exempt from those 
lingering diseases and slow torments to which others are — 
liable. We cannot see an individual expire, though a 
stranger or an enemy, without being sensibly moved, and 
prompted by compassion to lend him every assistance in 
our power. very trace of resentment vanishes in a 
moment: every other emotion gives way to pity and 
terror. In these last extremities, we remember nothing © 
but the respect and tenderness due to our common nature. 
What a scene then must a field of battle present, where 
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thousands are left without assistance, and without pity, 
with their wounds exposed to the piercing air, while the 
blood, freezing as it flows, binds them to the eartli, amidst — 
the trampling of horses, and the insults of an enraged foe : 
if they are spared by the humanity of the enemy, and car- 
ried from the field, it is but a prolongation of torment. 
Conveyed in uneasy vehicles, often to a remote distance, 
through roads almost impassable, they are lodged in ill- 
prepared receptacles for the wounded and the sick, where 
the variety of distress baffles all the efforts of humanity 
and skill and renders it impossible to give to each the atten- 
tion he demands. Far from their native home, no tender 
assiduities of friendship, no well-known voice, no wife, or 
mother, or sister, is near to soothe their sorrows, relieve 
their thirst, or close their eyes in death. Unhappy man! 
and must you be swept into the grave unnoticed and 
unnumbered, and no friendly tear be shed for your suf- 
ferings, or mingled with your dust!—2. Hall’s Sermon on 
War. 


3. EK. ADLAKD, PRINTER, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
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